AMERICANS   ALL

like a Marseillais and a Parisian. They tease each other,
but are brothers. The hydraulic engineer had taken a
fancy to me, and I to him. He had started roaring a
song in Swedish, and the ladies who were hovering fled
for their lives. Peterson said it was a melancholy song
which began:

There sat sadly alone

One Saturday night

A raggled, bedraggled old whore.

The engineer told in English a long and endless story,
continuously fiinny, about a Swede with a pet tom-cat,
and the tom-cat got sick, and the Swede 'phoned the
veterinary and said, " My cat is sick," and the veter-
inary thought he said, " My calf is sick," and after a
while the cat was better, and had all the cats in the
neighbourhood organized and working for it, one gang
digging holes, another covering, and a third out look-
ing for new ground.

A while after midnight, and after we had eaten more
than I had ever seen anybody eat before, the table was
cleared, and the ladies brought in mountains of cray-
fish, red like lobsters, with bottles of Swedish punch
and pots of black coffee. The twenty-third glass of
Brannvin had been going round, tra, la, la. There had
never been a drop of water on the table (except the one
glass Mrs Arvetson had brought me), and nobody was
under the table. People can eat and drink like pigs, said
Meurling, but good people can also eat and drink enor-
mously, like gentlemen.

The big Swedish hydraulic engineer told three dread-
ful jokes about big Swedes, and said, "What's the
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